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cause the Collection as a whole is a unit, 
the dominant idea being to portray the 
history of the development of form and 
ornament in furniture during a period of 
more than two centuries. 

"THE MUSE OF PAINTING," BY 
JOHN LA FARGE 

THE picture by John La Farge re- 
cently acquired by the Museum 
belongs to his earlier years, bear- 
ing the date 1870. At the time 
he had done much landscape, compara- 
tively little decorative work, and perhaps 
not very much figure painting, although 
certain reproductions of paintings and 
drawings made in the sixties, notably the 
drawings for illustration, show a definite 
knowledge of the human figure and the 
ability to use it freely to express personal 
ideas. I n his painting he was paying much 
attention to balances of tone and the efl^ect 
of underpaintings upon the final appear- 
ance of the picture. He had come into 
contact with the Pre-Raphaelites and knew 
to the limited extent then possible the 
works of the Japanese. He was fairly 
equipped with the budget of predilections, 
theories, and tendencies with which every 
artist starts on his career. 

This painting, then, may be assumed to 
express his talent as it was waxing toward 
the full. The title is "The Muse of Paint- 
ing," and the treatment such as would 
suggest a study for a decoration, possibly 
for a window, although Mr. La Farge's 
serious attack upon the problems of glass- 
making belongs to a later time. 

The composition is quite simple. A 
woman's figure seated on the ground, the 
face upturned, a tablet in one hand, in the 
other a pencil. A large tree at the right 
stretches its branches across the top of the 
canvas and from these depend long 
streamers of vine. The color is rich and 
rather grave than brilliant. The woman 
wears a garment of the yellowish green that 
often appears in Mr. La Farge's work of a 
later period. Beneath this flowing drapery 
is seen the dull red of a sleeve. Bits of 
flame-colored foliage carry the red into the 
landscape. The light parts of the picture 



are quite heavily painted, but the darker 
parts are so thinly brushed over as to reveal 
the texture of the canvas. The solidity of 
the forms and force of the color have always 
been features of the painter's work, and if 
the play of his mind over a more compli- 
cated theme is missed we have the consola- 
tion of knowing that some such quiet use 
of a single figure in a landscape is his very 
frequent choice where the medium is glass, 
and pose and gesture as well as color and 
form convey to us the impression of his 
personal feeling, so that if we were to meet 
the canvas in a European museum with no 
clue to its authorship it is quite incredible 
that we should fail to recognize it. This 
quality alone is sufficient to constitute the 
appropriateness of a work of art to museum 
uses, since in museums we must seek our 
familiarity with work that has passed out 
of our individual range and our knowledge 
of how the masters of the past looked at 
nature. Elizabeth Luther Gary. 

THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

THE Museum ofi'ers its hearty con- 
gratulations to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts upon the suc- 
cessful and auspicious opening of 
its new building. No museum in America 
has done more for the community by which 
it has been fostered, none has set the other 
museums of the country a higher example 
of what such an institution ought to be, 
and none has been of greater influence in 
teaching the people of the United States 
that the Museum of Art is a necessary sup- 
plement to the public schools and the pub- 
lic library in popular education. Starting 
in life less than forty years ago with no 
endowment except what the citizens of 
Boston were willing to spare for such an 
untried experiment, and with no treasures 
except the high hopes of its founders, in a 
single generation it has outgrown the site 
which they thought would suffice for an in- 
definite period, and its collections have in- 
creased in importance proportionately as 
they have in size. It was the first of our 
museums to recognize that the true prin- 
ciple of organization and development is 
to divide collections into well-defined de- 
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from neighboring cities like Boston and 
Philadelphia, while more distant cities have 
also been well represented. 

The success of the occasion has not been 
marked by the number of visitors alone, 
but also by the general expressions of in- 
terest and appreciation which are to be 
heard on all sides — in the Press, particu- 
larly, throughout the country. 

The Dutch paintings, especially those by 
Rembrandt, Hals and Vermeer, have given 
pleasure to large numbers who realize that 
it is a cause for general congratulation 
that such masterpieces have come into 
the country to stay, where their value, 
emotionally as well as intrinsically, is felt. 
The generosity of the lenders of these 
paintings is warmly recognized and appre- 
ciated. 

The collection of American furniture and 
other decorative arts has found an interest 
which has already begun to have practical 
results, and our trade journals, schools, 
and craftsmen in the lines represented have 
clearly indicated their appreciation of the 
exposition of the art of this country in 
earlier times. It is a pleasure to announce 
that a part of this latter collection is to 
remain in the Museum through the fore- 
sight and generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage. 



THE BOLLES COLLECTION OF 
AMERICAN FURNITURE AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS 

THROUGH the generosity of Mrs. 
Russell Sage, the Museum has re- 
ceived a most important addition 
to its Department of Decorative 
Arts. This is the whole of the famous 
collection of American furniture and the 
allied arts, brought together with rare in- 
telligence and painstaking industry during 
the past twenty-five years by Mr. H. 
Eugene Bolles, a lawyer, of Boston. A 
number of pieces were lent by Mr. Bolles 
to the American section of the Hudson- 
Fulton Exhibition, and it is gratifying to 
know that at least part of that exhibition 
will remain permanently in the Museum. 

The collection covers a period extending 
from the earliest settlements in New Eng- 



land to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. It embraces not only objects 
made in England, Holland, and France, 
but also the American-made products of 
the same periods and styles, such as the 
oak furniture of the Jacobean age, the 
walnut and cane productions of the suc- 
ceeding era when Spanish influences were 
felt, those with Dutch characteristics, the 
interesting transition pieces showing the 
unification of various styles into the forms 
which were developed by the cabinet- 
maker Chippendale and others, and finally, 
the work of the time of Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite. It was, however, the first 
of these periods, the Jacobean, to which 
Mr. Bolles gave most attention and which 
is best represented in his collection. Many 
of the pieces are in their original condition 
while others have been carefully restored. 
Of the rare and interesting livery, court 
and press cupboards, there are no less than 
nine examples showing all of the variations 
introduced into this type of furniture. 
Chests and Bible boxes cover the style of 
ornament used on these pieces here and 
in England. The collection is rich in the 
early spindle chairs, specimens of the 
wainscot type of chair and in the form 
known in this country as "Carver" chairs, 
slat-back chairs, "Windsor" chairs, and 
those with the solid splat that came into 
general use during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

The end of the seventeenth century, with 
its introduction of high-boys and low-boys, 
cane-covered chairs, desks and other new 
forms of furniture, is particularly well 
represented, all of the many types and 
variations of types having been carefully 
selected. Among the rarest pieces in 
this division are a lacquered high-boy 
and low-boy. This is also true of the 
eighteenth century and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth. 

The representative pieces of the eigh- 
teenth century, as well as of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, are also very 
numerous. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
value of this Collection to the Museum, not 
only because of the beauty and importance 
of many of the individual pieces, but be- 
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